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THE READER: 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, WITH 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 
France in 1829-30. By Lady Morgan, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Saunders and Otley. 

Tus is another lively book, of the same character both for good 
qualities and defects with its namesake of 1816, but more lucky in its 
season, and calculated to make the enemies of the fair and rejoicing 
writer grind their teeth to the root. The Tories must be happy 
in being out of town, that they may not have to answer questions 
about it, or say they have read it. This, of course, they would 
deny. “ Of all books in the world there could not be one for 
which they should have a greater contempt.’”’—“ Lady Morgan is a 
woman, or rather no-woman whom, &c. &c.””—* Is it possible that 
anybody can think we care for one whose”’—and so forth—Of 
course :— But it is all true nevertheless,—as true as that one little 
giddy Irishwoman frightened the whole governments of Austria and 
Sardinia, and that the Quarterly Reviewers, in their rage at feeling 
her blows, pretended they could not see them, and called her a 
“ worm.” 

We have a little quarrel of our own with her ladyship for attempt- 
ing to be at once in and out of the fashion, and to rival the fine 
ladies of these footmen; but we reserve comment for our next. 
We hasten to lay before the reader some notices of Lafayette, 
which will serve to follow up the article lately given upon him in 
this paper, and which, with the sensible remarks of Sir Charles Mor- 
gan upon Primogeniture (for her ladyship’s husband has furnished 
the chapter from which those are taken) will give the reader a 
better idea of the tone prevailing in France upon the late important 
events, than many details more apparently to the purpose. Lady 
Morgan has added little or nothing to what is already known 
respecting the “ Great Week.” Her book, as she honestly states, 
was writteu before it arrived; and the subsequent chapter which 
she has given by way of postscript, contains no novelty but the 
letter written to her and her husband by General Lafayette, which 
however is worth a packet of news. 


The less but highly interesting notices of Parisian manners, we 
shall draw upon in our next. 


Tae ‘QuartTEeRLY’ AND THE Wortp at Issvr.—* But the 
chief Gods of her idolatry are the vain, feeble, doating coxcomb, 
Lafayette ; who after indulging his vanity, by insulting the King 
and overturning the throne, fled basely from the storm which he 
had raised; and only returned to public life to take a part in 
Bonaparte’s Champ de Mai, &c. &c.””— Quarterly Review on France, 
April 1827. 

Such is the picture of General Lafayette, presented to the British 
= by the Quarterly Review, in its attack upon my work on 

rance in 1817. Now that 

“ The hurly burly’s done, 

; And the battle’s lost and won,” 
it will scarcely be credited that such a statement, in defiance of 
historical fact, and contemporary witnesses, and in utter reckless- 
ness of European opinion, should have been put forth to the 
British public, to wok upon its timidity, and to insult its ignorance. 

et this picture"of the idol of two great nations, of the friend of 

ashington and of Jefferson, of Fox and of La Rochefoucauld, of 
the respected of Napoleon, and the eulogized of Charles the Tenth 
—of the most illustriously virtuous man of his age and country, of 
the most consistent public character in ancient or modern story— 
this picture, in which every trait was a falsehood, and every touch a 
calumny, was risked by the paid organ of the British government, 
and was received unquestioned by the British nation! From what 
4 slough of slavery, trom what a mire of prejudice, folly, and self- 
Satisfied debasement, has England emerged since the very recent 
epoch, when such things could be dared, and the actors rewarded 
and cheered by a mystified public.—P. 61. 

Latest Historica Account oF LAFAYETTE, ENDING WITH HIM 
AT HIS DOOR.— Between Napoleon and Lafayette, political friendship or 
Concurrence could not subsist ; Lafayette voted against the consulate 
for life, and sent a letter to Bonaparte himself on the subject ; and 
fom that moment all intercourse between them ceased. Napoleon 


even refused to promote his son, George Washington Lafayette, or 
his son-in-law M. Lastigne, though they repeatedly distinguished 
themselves in the army. On one occasion he himself erased their 
names from a bulletin, with the impatient exclamation of “ These 
Lafayettes cross my path everywhere.” 

The restoration of the Bourbons in 1814 made no change in 
Lafayette’s position. He presented himself once at Court, and 
was kindly received; but the government then established did not 
meet his wishes, and he did not again return tothe Palace of 
the Tuileries. 

On the apparition of Napoleon in 1815, Lafayette entered his pro- 
test against the acte additionnel ; and was elected a representative by 
the very college of electors who had received his protest. Napoleon, 
at this time, desirous of obtaining an influence over him, offeredghim 
the first peerage in the new chambers he was then forming ; an 
offer which Lafayette declined. Asarepresentative of the people, he 
saw Napoleon for the first time, at the opening of the Chambers 
on the 7th of June. “ It is above twelve years since we met, Gene- 
ral,” said Napoleon, with great kindness of manner; but Lafayette 
received the Emperor’s advances with marked distrust, and all his 
efforts were directed to “ make the Chamber a representation of the 
French people, and not a Napoleon club.” 

After the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon had determined to dis- 
solve the representative body, and to resume the dictatorship of 
the country. Regnault de St Jean d’Angely, who was of his coun- 
cil, but opposed to this violent measure, informed Lafayette that 
in two hours the legislative body would cease to exist. As soon 
therefore as the session was opened, with the same courage and the 
same self-devotion with which he had stood at the bar of the 
National Assembly in 1792, Lafayette ascended the tribune, for 
the first time for twenty years ; and pronounced those few but em- 
phatic words which would have been his death-warrant, if they had 
not been supported by the assembly he addressed. Their result 
was that the Chamber declared their sessions permanent, and all 
attempts to dissolve it, high treason. 

On the abdication of Napoleon, which closely followed, a project 
was arranged to place Lafayette at the head of affairs, as carrying 
with him the confidence of the nation, and especially of the National 
Guard, whom he would immediately have called out en masse; but 
a scene of unworthy intrigues was begun, ard a provisional govern- 
ment vas established, whose principal measure was the sending him 
with a deputation to the Allied Powers, to endeavour to stop the 
invasion of France, an embassy which of course failed, as was in- 
tended. Paris was entered by the Allied troops, and the represen- 
tative government was dissolved. Several of the members, how- 
ever, met at Lafayette’s house, entered their formal protest, and 
then went quietly to their own homes. The example this great and 
good man’s career affords of incorruptible honesty,’ and of the 
weight it possesses in all communities, cannot too often be held up 
to public imitation ; and, it seems to me, even in the present day, no 
superfluous task to exhibit to the people of England, the extent to 
which a system of wilful falsehood and misrepresention has been 
carried by a party amongst themselves, whose influence and opinions 
are still but too operative in the management of their affairs. For 
England there remains but one chance of regeneration, and that 
lies in the total destruction of this party, through a recovery of that 
system of self-government, (by a real and effectual representation 
of the people,) which has been the one leading object of Lafayette’s 
long labours and unparelleled suffering. The history of Lafayette, 
like himself, belongs not exclusively to France, but is the common 
property of all civilized nations ; and there exists not an individual 
to whom liberty is dear, who has not an interest in his fair fame. 
Siuce the moment when my impressions of this truly illustrious man 
called forth the observations in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ which 
paint him as sunk in feeble dotage, Lafayette has thrice been elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies, by the unpurchased voice of public 
opinion. His mind, brightening like a fine coin by the friction of 
use, has come out on every occasion in which the liberty of the 
people has called for his exertions, with a strength beyond that even 
of his first youthful vigour. He has resisted the various attempts 
made upon the freedom of the press, and on the purity of election, 
with the same firmness that has distinguished all his votes, and with 
the same tenacity to original principles with which he started to the 
goal of immortality. His attendance on the duties of the Chamber 
of Deputies, strange as that fact may appear to very many of the 
honourable members of another legislative assembly in another 
country, is as constant and unwearied, as if age could not enfeeble 
his body, nor disgust nor languor assail his mind. Without the 
walls of the Chamber his influence is even more decided than 





within. He is indeed the centre upon which the whole liberal 
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opposition moves—the guide to whom the youth and the aged alike 
turn with confidence and affection. His ascendancy is not obtained 
by flattering the multitude—it is not purchased by violence and ex- 
aggeration. Itis not even the result of those all-commanding 
talents, which are occasionally found unconnected with honesty or 
judgment. He has not the eloquence of a Mirabeau, the brilliancy 
of a Canning, the financial capacities of a Neckar, nor the political 
philosophy of a Romilly or a Bentham. His persuasive power is 
the force of good sense and of self-conviction—the clearness of his 
views, and the earnestness with which he exposes them, In one 
word, it is the force of honesty, of public virtue, and of private 
worth ; and if in the violence and storm of human passions, amidst 
the tornado of a revolution, this force has been too frequently 
borne down by qualities more imposing, and by volitions more vio- 
lent, yet, in the long run of political life (to the credit of human 
nature be it observed,) there is no more powerful engine for movy- 
ing the public, for accomplishing useful ends, and for beneficially 


influencing the destinies of nations, than tried probity and proud | 


consistency, in which the confidence of a people have long reposed. 

In 1825, (eight years after the appearance of the * Quarterly 

: Je ag mg ‘ 4 b 

Review,’ with its “ feeble dotage,”) General Lafayette received and 
, 5.) . 

accepted an invitation to revisit the new world. The card came 


from the American people, and its object became the “ guest of the | 


nation.”? It was not, alas! by the Washingtons and Franklins that 
he was thus invited to the land to whose greatness and happiness 
he had so powerfully contributed. In the interval, but little short 
of half a century, another and another generation had sprung up to 
benefit by his labours: but the sentiments of love and gratitude to 
Lafayette were a national inheritance, treasured and transmitted by 
every American of every age. The guest of the nation was received 
by the sons and the grandsons, as the liberator had been by the 
fathers when he came to share their perils, and to promote their 
triumphs. 


History, amidst its pompous records of brilliant victories, from | 


those of the Cwsars to the unparalleled conquests of Napoleon, has 
no such line in its pages, as the visit of Lafayette to America will 
form; and every public organ of liberality in the two hemispheres 
has borne testimony to its marked distinction. 

His return to his country and to his family was noted by the 
same triumph that distinguished his visit to the western hemisphere ; 
and each day of his life, up to the present hour, has added to his 
reputation, and to the brilliancy of his social position. Upon every 
occasion that has brought him before the public, in sorrow or in joy 


—at the funeral of his friend Foy, or at the festivals of the French | 
and American independence, so often celebrated in the capital of 


European civilization—he has appeared, surrounded by his body 
guard, the “ youth of France,” and in the halo of national 
popularity. 

We had long been aware of this, previous to our present visit to 


Paris, we had been assured of his well-being by his delightful letters, | 
and by those brilliant details of his public lite, which the journals | 
furnished even in our ultima Thule; and yet when he arrived in | 
1829, the interval which had elapsed since 1820, his time of life, | 
and the reiterated blows his feelings (we know) had sustained, | 


threw a shadow of melancholy over our expected mecting 
which we had otherwise contemplated with pleasure and impatience. 


health from the consequences of a wound; and since that time he 
had lost such friends as life could never again bestow—the friends 
of his youth, of his prime, the sharers in his labours, and the par- 
takers of his triumphs. Domestic affliction, too, had laid its chill 
and terrible hand heavily upon his noble heart. He had strewed 
flowers on the bridal grave of one who, in the order of nature, 
should have placed the cypress and the laurel on his own. These 
were events that I was aware had preyed upon a constitution which 
the dungeons of Olmutz had not destroyed; and bowed a spirit 
which the persecutions of the powerful and the calumnies of the 
vile had not broken. If in the struggles between time and feeling, 
necessity and resignation will always decide the triumph of the 
former, still years must make inroads on external forms, even while 
they efface the visible traces of affliction. 

Though we did not expect to see General Lafayette either 
“ feeble” or “ doating,” we thought with regret that some of the 
original brightness with which we had formerly seen him irradiated, 
must have been partially obscured. He had called on us immedi- 
ately on our arrival, but we were not at home. ur first visit at his 
house was equally ill-timed. On returning the following day, we 
found the entrance to his hotel pre-occupied by a carriage which 
had drawn up at the foot of the great stairs, opening into the court. 
We alighted, and entered on foot. A gentleman who was standing 
on the last step, while his servant threw a large military cloak over 
his shoulders, turned round to enter into the carriage. A mutual 
exclamation and recognition followed. It was Lafayette, younger, 


healthier, and more on the alert than ever. His heart-whole cor- 


diality, his affectionate welcome, his animated manner and benignant | 


smile, exhibited the same consistency in feeling and in friendship, 


as he has shewn in political principle. “I was just going to see | 


you,” he said; and ordering his carriage away, instead of availing 
himself of my husband’s offered arm to ascend the stairs, he drew 


that of the dear little companion | was so proud to present to him, | 
under his own; and with the air and manner of the “ young | 


and gallant Lafayette” of Marie Antoinette’s fastidious court, he 
led us to his selon. 


After a long and delightful conversation, in which the calm vigour | 


| 





(of Great Britain and Ireland. 


and sober enthusiasm of his mind came forth in details the most 

interesting and instructive, we parted, but only with the mutual pro- 

mise of meeting at night at the house of his celebrated relation the 

Count de Tracy.— Vol. I. p. 99. 

LETTER FROM LAFAYETTE TO SIR CHARLES AND LADY 
MORGAN. 

[The tranquil comprehensiveness of this letter is remarkable, There is 
not a word in it too much: yet there is enough. Everything is touched 
upon, from first to last. | 

Living as I am in a vortex of affairs, I beg your permission, my 
dear friends, to dictate my answer to your kind letters, with an 
acknowledgement of the receipt of ten pounds, inclosed. We have 
made a noble and rapid revolution. The glory belongs to the 
people of Paris; that is, to the portion the least affluent of its 
population: to the pupils of the schools of medicine and of law, 
&c., mingled with the populace, and more particularly, with the 
pupils of the admirable Polytechnic School, whose uniform was 
everywhere the signal of confidence. 

The people showed themselves as great by their _generosity after 
the victory, as they were terrible and expert in the hour of 
combat. 

I observe with pleasure, that you approve of the resolution which 
we republicans have taken, of concurring in the erection of a 
popular throne, by amalgamating it with republican institutions, 
The choice made of the prince and family is excellent. 

You ask for some personal news of your old friend. I was at 
La Grange at breakfast on Tuesday, when [ received the Moniteur 
and ordinances. Eight hours afterwards I was at Paris. The 
fighting began on the Tuesday evening, and was continued through 
Wednesday and Thursday. On Thursday morning the Hotel de 

‘ille after having been taken and re-taken, became my head quar- 
ters, and the tri-coloured flag which | had planted there forty-one 
years ago, again floated from its roof. On Friday there was still 
some skirmishing in the faubourgs; but the greater part of the Royal 
army had retreated to cover St. Cloud. The Court made a show 
of resistance at Rambouillet: it had still ten thousand of the best 
disciplined troops; but I ordered twenty thousand citizens to march 
against them, which determined a retreat. The Royal family have 
since traversed Frayce under the protection of our commis- 
sioners with the tri-coloured scarf. A profound silence, undisturbed 
by a single insult, reigned wherever they passed. France is now 
organizing itself into a national guard, of which it is desired that I 
should remain provisionally the commander-in-chief, 

All my family are in good health, and express towards you a 
thousand friendly sentiments. We are all deeply sensible of the 
testimonies and sympathy which have been offered us by the people 
: 3c it hoped that this revolution, 
without a stain, may effect the liberty of Europe. 

Accept, my dear friends, the expression of my thanks and 
friendship. 

(Signed) LAFAYETTE. 
[The following autograph is in English :} 
I must send you our national song by Casimir la Vigue, although 


| mingled with other kindnesses to me; but I have not time to 
| copy it. — 
We had left him at La Grange years back, sufivring in bodily | 


Orveans Famity.—There is not a quality or disposition in the 
present generation that records the character of the imbecile and 
mischievous brother of Louis XLV., whose inordinate folly was the 
cause of more than one useless crime; there is nothing about them 
of the Regent, save his good-nature, and his love of arts and letters; 
or of Egalité, but his bona hommie and popular manners. Either 
the race has been happily crossed, or events have acted most favour- 
ably upon it. The great school of adversity in which the present 
Duke was bred, and in which he so long struggled for a bare sub- 
sistence, was far more profitable to virtue and intellect, than the 
Belle chasse, governed as it was by the presiding Minerva of the 
Palais Royale. One probable result of this rough tuition, was his 
sending his son and heir-apparent to a public seminary, to come in 
contact with his fellow-citizens, to stand the rubs and checks of 
equality, and to acquire those practical notions of life and society, 
which public schools alone can teach. Between the European edu- 
cation and manly boyhood of the Due de Chartres, and the go-cart 
breeding of the Duc de Bourdeaux, (that hot-house plant of the 
old Royal nursery,) there is a formidable difference. ; 

Being at a ball at Lord Stuart’s, | observed a young man passing 
hastily through a group of his gay military contemporaries, with a 
nod for one, and a word for another, and leading out his partner to 
the first vacant place he could find, in one of the quadrilles. He 
might have been Ensign anybody, of any regiment, or a simple 
attaché to some of the embassies, (except that upon this occasion, 
the attachés were in a splendid masquerade costume,) so little 
notice or distinction did he receive or claim. This young man was 
the Duc de Chartres. But, “ O how unlike’? the Duc de Chartres 
of the old times of the Loraine Minuet! No special place reserved 


‘in the dance for the possible successor of Louis XIV. on the 


throne of France! No homage to Monseigneur! No personal 


address of “ Grand Prince !’’—Spirit of Dangeau! if thou couldst 
look down from the celestial anti-chambers of your limbo of valets 
and courtiers, what would you say to this!—Vol. II. p. 20. 

KinG or THE Frencu.—In the Orleans Gallery is a picture of 
this Prince, when he was the young and destitute Duke de Chartres, 
| seeking shelter at the hospital of St Gothard, in 1793. On foot, 
with little money, and followed by a single domestic, the Duke 
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presented himself at the Convent gate. He rang the bell, and a | infatuated woman reposing on the deck, in all the languor and 
Capuchin appeared at the window, and asked in Italian, “ What do | sumptuousness of Cleopatra. The royal attendants now began to 
you want ¢”’—“ Some nourishment for my companion and myself,” | suspect her motives; and the Sovereign became so annoyed at his 
replied the wanderer. “ We do not receive foot passengers, or | eternal attendant, that, whenever he espied a sail, he enquired 
persons of your sort, here,” replied the Capuchin. “ But, reverend | eagerly, “ It’s not Wells, is it ?” or, on perceiving the dreaded 
father, we will pay whatever you demand,” said the Duke. “ No, | boat—* Charlotte, Charlotte, here’s Wells again |” 
no, the inn opposite is good enough for you,” said the Monk; and| A few days ‘before his Majesty visited Plymouth, Mrs Wells 
pointing to a miserable shed, where the muleteers stop for refresh- | arrived as above mentioned, and offered her services to the Theatre, 
ment, he shut the window and disappeared.—P. 27. | which were cordially accepted.—We naturally expected, that on one 
Minor Frencu Toeatres.—We went to the Porte St Martin, | or two nights the King would honour his favourite amusement with 
which is now chiefly dedicated to the representation of pieces | attention here as well as elsewhere: knowing that such nights would 
approaching to the style of the old German comédie lar-'| be overflows, we resolved to make the most of this harvest, and 
moyante. The piece of the night was the drama of ‘ Rochester,’ | went to the expense and trouble of enclosing the entire pit as boxes, 
which Jacques Bon-Homme takes for a faithful portrait of As soon as his Majesty arrived, I penned an appropriate address, to 
English manners, just as John Bull supposes the ‘ Siege of which I obtained the signatures of all the principals in Plymouth. 
Calais’ and ‘ Fontainebleau’ to be pictures of the French. It This address was received by Lady Edgecombe, (one of my best 
is strange, that notwithstanding the frequent communication be- patrons,) to be laid before the Queen, who was pleased to express a 
tween the countries, their respective theatres have not attained to + gracious approbation of my exertions, and to enquire the entertain- 
a better knowledge of the national peculiarities they affect to de- ments I proposed, 1 enumerated the pieces, and ( little suspecting 
scribe. Tom Butler was Rochester’s private secretary; Molly was the rock I should split upon) said, “ that in addition to the strength 
the fair confidante of Mistris Wilkes, the heroine; but the character of the company, Mrs Wells, of Covent Garden, had volunteered her 
of the piece which excited the greatest sensation was the Watch- services!” This was reported to his Majesty, who congratulating 
man, who was dressed like an alguazil, with a child’s rattle in his himself most likely on his escape from her attentions, heard the 
hand. When he appeared, there was a general murmur: “ Ha! name with surprise and vexation: “ Wells, Wells! Wells, again !— 
c'est le vatehman,”’—* regarde donc, ma fille,” cried a lady in the Cowslip’s mad !—on sea, on land, haunts me everywhere !” 
next box, to her little daughter; “ C'est le vatchman ; ton papa ta Lady Edgecombe was then instructed to inform me that his 
bien souvent parlé des vatchman.” * “ Ah, c'est le vatchman, meman,” | Majesty would not visit the Plymouth theatre during his stay; 
—Oui, c'est le vatehman.” though the cause I was left to surmise or glean elsewhere; our 
Punch and tea were introduced at every turn, Rochester enter- expenses were therefore thrown away, and our expectations laughed 
tained lis merry companions with tea; Tom Butler moraiized over. at. Thus Mrs Wells by her eccentricity this summer, cost me at 
tea; and Mr Wilkes poisons his wife in a dish of tea. “ Diew! east a hundred pounds, and Topham two, 
que cest Anglais,” cried wy fair neighbour, wiping her eyes; “ tov- The last time I encountered this lady was about a year after 
jours le thé et la jalousie & Londres.” +—P. 65. my return from America (1821) in the street leading to West- 
—eeeeniamatee minster Bridge; though old and faded, she was still buoyant and 
Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage. 2vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. loquacious : a young, rough-looking male companion was with her, 








(Further Extracts.] whom she instantly quitted to welcome me home. After about five 
‘ , : minutes conversation on past and present times, I begged not to 
Sincunar Cuaracter or Mrs Werts.— 


: : Mg 0-005 Ty acquaintance with keep her from her friend any longer. “ Friend!” she replied, putting 
Mrs Wells commenced at Exeter in 1776; where, being young and | 4 constructionon the word which I by no means intended, “ he’s no 
pretty, she was playing the second rate “ walking ladies,” or rather | ¢jond!—he’s mv husband !? It was now my turn to stare, and I 
“ jumping girls” in the farces, who have merely to say “ they love enquired whether he was in the profession. She took him ‘by the 
Charles dearly ;”— they won't marry Mr Higginbottom, and don t hand, and dancing up to me, through the stream of coal-heavers, 
mind being locked up.’ Taking ‘The Author’ for my benefit, I porters, and men of business that were passing, sang with great 
selected her to play Becky Cadwallader, who is a simpleton in the | umour— . 
superlative sense. She was rather afraid of the undertaking, till I | ” © And hev’at you heard of a jolly young waterman, 
encouraged her by saying, “if she would merely put her thumb in | ‘© That at Westminster Bridge used to ply ?” &c. 
her mouth, and look as usual, she would fulfil Foote’s ideas to per- Vale—Becky.—P. 244. 
fection.”” Her success in this character obtained her an opening at} = HerscueL WHEN A Music-Master.—The point of terms, though 
the Haymarket; where her performance of Becky established her | I repeatedly pressed him to settle it, he invariably deferred, saying he had not 
fame, and gave her a cognomen for the rest of her days. Surrounded | time then to talk about ‘‘ terms,” he bad only time to give me a “ lesson.”* 
by a legion of gallant editors, who, in those days, were all Majors of | At the end of the season, having regularly received my two lessons a week, 
the Guards, or Captains of Artillery, she was led to think that their | | waited on him to know what remuneration I should make; when he 
efforts to maintain her reputation would not tend to undermine it, | Tefused to receive a shilling, saying, “he bad undertaken to teach me, 
and put herself under the direction of Topham; who, though a Seqenst he thought I could not ante ta ee nas 
very worthy fellow, rather too strenuously advocated the “ Liberty | , PAYMENT —_ Rerurn.—Borole’s landlady was what is termed a 
of tie Pees.” ‘general dealer,” and, among other things, sold bread and whiskey, A 
It was then her disease (if such it be admitted) bezan first to dis- customer entering her shop, enquired if she had anything to eat and drink. 
play itself—Becky loved to oppose all the tastes and customs of Path ye feng Meongs rare srw got ogc a - = rir a 
the world; to wear furs in the summer and muslins in winter; to =? pcealpsasaayiien. en be ~ a a ae 
{ r tars | i ! ; ave for the same money !”"—‘* Both two-pence?”—*Both the same,—as 
improve her health in riding down to Oxford or Cambridge in hack- | I’m a Christian woman, and worth double the sum.”—* Fill me the whiskey 
ney coaches, and to relieve the ferment of town society, by incur- | if you please."—She did so, and he drank it; then rejoined—* It comes 
ring premeditated debts, and getting into sponging-houses, where to two-pence my jewel—I’m not hungry; take back the loaf,” tendering 
she might enjoy her reflections undisturbed; of all which vagaries | it. © Yes, honey, but what pays for the whiskey !’’— Why the loaf to be 
the gallant editor supplied the means with his purse, and defended | sure !"—* But you haven't paid for the loat:""—“ Why, you wouldn’t have 
the propriety with his pen, That amiable creature, Miss Pope, | * 8 pay for a thing he hasu’t eat 2” . : 
eens one day to reason with her, observed—* Think, Mrs a + me poole bsg AeagnePe  gasp at 
‘ells at the * Seed ak Wy eondnet ——_Rerkwe head | tional resemblance betw \ a 
only ran upon Topham’ * Worlds? and she ancwerad, © Tbe your | *-tulgasinmy as a cucumber.” Some person whom he had offended met 
pardon see Meene he ‘World’ aint cians ani j ’ ae | him one day in the street, and stopped him, “ Mr, Quin,” said he,  I—I— 
, =o ssaciahics aan | T understand, Sir, you have been taking away my name!’ ‘ What have 
I said, Sir?” “ You—you—you called mea scoundrel, Sir!’ “Keep 
your name,” replied Quia, and walked on, 


_ Of all Becky’s peculiarities, perhaps the greatest was her imagin- | 
ing that every man she saw or spoke to fell in love with her. As | 
she visited the public places, the consequence was that she set down | 
all his Majesty’s ministers, and half the nobility of the land, as her | 
dying innamoratos. But she went farther, and wanted to make A LETTER 

Popham call them all out (six at atime, in the manner of Bobadil,) | 9x, ro, anp BY, THE BOOK-PERSONAGE KNOWN BY THE NAME OF 
to revenge the insulted dignity of her feelings. But this depopula- 





“eé ” 
, . mgt ; THE READER. 
tion of all the Squares at the West End, was a task he declined. [Continued } 
Si aS be es a <3 . s 
Becky’s malady reached its climax in her supposing that our late Se te ten thie h hat I ddress you. Being 
beloved and most virtuous monarch, was among the number of her mafia amar teat seteanate ner cgnie”secgenncny-iaginied ls dace ea 





Victims: she having been pointed out to him in the Park, shortly The Reader, 1 am everybody who reads, and therefore may safely 
afier his recovery from his first mental attack. When the Sovereign | speak in the first person: for nobody quarrels with himself in the 
Was advised to try sea-air and water at Weymouth, Becky followed | pers ‘ y illi ; i 
him, hireda yacht at a guinea a day (for which To; ree id) and alte, big gy sag Hp — sda: Bret rete ow = 
a ja Aad sxsncs: Selig Bea pram paid) and merits ix him; at least, it requires a rare stretch of philosophy to 
attended him in all his excursions. This evidence of loyalty, when do so, and the modesty is sure to be accompanied by somethin 
first observed, was grateful tothe bosom of the man, who was indeed “a | te . yy See . P y g 
father to his people ;” and he used to exclaim—* Mrs Wells, Wells, | that consoles it. , 
Wells !—Good Cowslip—fond of the water, eh ?” But the daily As a reader of a ripe age, who was deep in the gilt nursery books 
leubomateniton of : ip - - 
cemonstration of her attachment grew at length to be very singular, if of the last century, it may be allowed me to regret the cessation of 
— yo W pan To cast his eyes over yer blue = those quaint old dreams of woodcuts, now confined to ballads on 
nent, there was the bark scky career . ; the . 5 as 
>| as the bark of Becky careering in pursuit of him; the the walls, or only reprinted for the benefit of the curious. I ac- 
| ° . . * 
: * . | , . 
* « Look, child, look ; thatisthe watchman, Your father has often knowledge the superionty of the present engravings ; and allow 
told you of the watchman,” &c. | our new infant self, if he has any taste for the fine arts, (which is 
+t ‘* Heavens, how English! Nothing but tea and jealousy in London.” | not always the case) to “ quiz” the stuck up attitudes, blotted eyes, 
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and impossible legs and arms of our old King Pepins, and worthy 
London apprentices. But there was something remote and ideal in 
those very deficiencies in the likeness to things known. Such a 
London apprentice as that, might, for aught you know, thrust his 
arms down the throats of two lions, conveniently gaping on cach 
side of him, and pluck out their hearts. Such a little boy as King 
Pepin, all eye and — waistcoat, might come to be a man won- 
derful, and ride in his coach. We do not defend the rewards 
generally promised in the infant literature of that period, such as 
coaches and great puddings; though the private taste seems to lie 
a good deal that way still. Neither will we stand by the morality 
of Master Jemmy the bad boy, and Master Jacky the good one, the 
former of whom is bound to be eaten by lions, while the latter 
becomes Lord Mayor ; for it is now doubted by philosophers in the 
city, whether every Lord Mayor was a good little boy; and also, 
whether every naughty boy goes to Africa, or comes to the poor 
house. Such determinations of events will not be allowed in this 
refining age; philosophers themselves being sometimes poor, and 
rich men not always having been good. We are aware that the 
great eye of this generation looks rather to the general good, than 
the particular example of success; and inculcates a handsome pru- 
dence, which, allowing folly its excuses, saves it from bad blood, and 
encourages it to grow wiser. We have nothing to say against that; 
but still we may be allowed to admire the picture-cuts of Master 
Tommy and Master Jacky, now so happy at home, playing 
their battledore and shuttlecock, and then, both, methinks, 
so unhappy afterwards, the one devoured by roaring lions, and the 
other stuck up in his fine coach without his brother. To the 
impressive dead bodies of “ Smith, Jones, and Robinson” in Mr 
Dilworth’s Spelling Book, (was it not?) who would swim in the 
water when they were told to remain on dry land, and to the awful 
admonitory figure of the schoolmaster in his cocked-hat, with one 
finger up, we cannot refuse our respect. It is somewhat begged of 
us, we grant, by early habit, and by the sight of those stark-naked 
pale pieces of stiffness on the ground; to say nothing of the warm 
and well clothed teacher. “ The great teacher, Death,” and the 
hardly inferior solemnity of the teacher academical, divide the 
awfulness between them. Otherwise we could have wished that 
Death and a little daring had not been brought so peremptorily 
together. But things may have been good at a former period, which 
are not desirable at present. 

_ As “the reader” of the present times, nothing comes amiss to 
us. We find all ages and conditions agreeably lumped up together 
in the food provided for them. The little children’s books are fit 
for grown people to read; and the grown people are obliged to be 
universal in their knowledge, for fear of not having answers to give 
to the little children. Pictures also, the realization of the dreams of 
books, abound more than ever. 

Even our amiable old friend the Elements of Morality, rich with 
its “ fifty copper plates,” is nothing to the “ one hundred and fifty” 
in a modern volume of the Arabian Nights ; ‘and then for cheapness, 
we have the same delicious work for five and sixpence ; all Shaks- 
peare for ten shillings; and loads of acted plays and farces at three- 


pence the set, like gingerbread. As to songs, we get them ata/| 


penny the hundred. J/'d be a@ butterfiyis about the value of a wafer 
anda half; and so is that public piece of privacy, Ono we never 
mention her ; which piece of reserve, when it first came out, we 


heard two fellows whispering in the ear of the town along Regent | 


street, with all the delicacy of a couple of gongs. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 





BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


HayMARKET. 
We saw Mr Farren last night in the character of Lord Ogleby, 


which they say is one of the best, if not the very best he performs. | 
We think this opinion does him injustice. Mr Farren is a very | 
clever man ; he cannot perform any character, without impressing | 
some points of it strongly ; and Lord Ogleby is one of those parts, | 


which are so effective in themselves, that in the hands of a good 
performer its piquancy easily becomes confounded with the merits 


of its representative. Mr Farren is excellent in particular pas- | 


sages, especially the obvious ones ; and he would have been more 
so, had he not sometimes made them too prominent, and _ sacrificed 
the pervading character of the part to immediate effect. Thus he 


presses too strongly upon the spectators the physic-taking scene ; | 


where the old gallant winds himself up for the day. The spectators, 
especially those in the gallery, are delighted ; the effect is obvious ; 
but this scene prepared us to expect too much of the sacrifice we have 
just mentioned, and we found it. In aword, Mr Farren’s Lord 
Ogleby is a clever, and in some parts a striking performance (he 
did admirably for example, the scene in which his imaginary conquest 
of Fanny Sterling puts him into sucha fever of triumph); but as a 
whole, it wants amenity and the varnish of rank: it wants the 








nobleman: its self possession is that of the actor’s popularity, and 
not that of the character’s politeness: it is not Lord Oglely, 
breathing around him the faded sweets of his affability, and more 
cautious of them than anything else, but some abrupter old gentle- 

man, the buck rather than the beau, who really looks as if all the fire 
| he pretends to have were not dead within him; which, we appre- 
| hend, is mistaking the delicate preposterousness of the character. 





| The old delicacy of the play was not a little trespassed upon, we 
| conceive, altogether. Mrs Giover’s Mrs Heidelberg, is a violent 
| caricature ; and Mr Wittiams, in Stirling, seems anxious to emu- 
late the town-crier. In short, the old china of the Clandestine 
Marriage is converted more or less, throughout, into crockery. 


Ss 


—— 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 











Powers or Tom D’Urrey.—A gentleman returning from one of 
D’Urfey’s bad plays, the first night is was acted, said to Dryden, 
“ Was there eversuch stuff ?’—“ Sir,” replied Dryden, “ You don’t 
know my friend Tom as wellas I do; I'll answer for him he shall 
write worse yet.” —Medley. 

Marve.ious Turt.e-pove —A King of the Indies sent, as a 
present, to the Sultan Mahmoud, the son of Lebekteghen, a turtle- 
dove of his country, which possessed a most marvellous property. 
Whenever it saw anything impregnated with poison, the tears fell 
from its eyes, and petrified; these petrified drops, being reduced to 
| powder, and applied to a wound, drew out all the poison, and were 
a sovereign antidote against everything so infected.—D’ Herbelot. 

ParapisaicaL River oF THE MussuLtMEN.—Mahomet, who had 
no male children, is said to have had the eighth Heaven given him 
instead. In this Heaven was the river Cautser, which was a month 
| long. Its banks are of gold, its pebbles pearls and rubies, its sands 
more odoriferous than musk, its water fairer and sweeter than milk, 
its foam more brilliant than the stars, and he who once drank of it, 
never changed —D’ Herbelot. 





Inrquity or Equiry.—Equity is a roguish thing; for law we 
have a measure—know what to trust to: equity is according to the 
conscience of him that is Chancellor, and as that is larger or nar- 
rower, so is equity. It is all one, as if they should make the stand- 
ard for the measure we call a foot, a Chancellor’s foot. What an 
uncertain measure would this be! One Chancellor has a long foot, 
another a short foot, a third an indifferent foot: it is the same thing 
| in the Chancellor’s conscience.—Selden. 





Court Barners.—In the time of Henry VI, the King’s palace 
was surrounded with little barbers’ shops, under the direction of 
the barber of the household, &c. There being then no carriages, 
and the streets being dirty, it is probable that those who went to 
court were first shaved and dressed in those shops, A considerable 
fee was given to this barber for shaving every Knight of the Bath 
on his creation; forty shillings from every Baron; one hundred 
shillings from every Earl; and ten pounds from every Duke — 
Granger. 


Gops oF Homer anp Lucretivs.—I confess, 1 do not know 
, why the account given by Lucretius of the Gods should be thought 

more impious than that given by Homer, who makes them not only 
| subject to all the weakest passions, but perpetually busy in all the 
worst or meanest actions of men.—Sir William Temple. (Perhaps 
the reason is, that in Homer they retain something of sympathy 
| with others, however misdirected or perturbed; whereas? the gods 
of Lucretius are a set of selfish bon-vivants (as it were) living by 
themselves and caring for nobody else.} 


An old Portuguese magazine, intitled Folheto de Ambas Lisboas, 
contains a tale of a hunter shooting a wild-boar with a peach-stone, 
| because he had exiausted all his ball, and afterwards meeting the 
same boar with a peach-tree growing out of his loins. The same 
authority relates that a man was talking one night from the street 
to a woman at a window, and as neither of them could hear dis- 
tinctly what the other said, What do you say was frequently re- 
| peated by both. The reason why they could not hear was, that it 
| froze very hard at the time, and in the morning the wall was covered 
| with What-do-you-says in ice.—Southey’s Omniana.—|The above 
will remind the reader of Munchausen, of Mandeville, and Steele’s 
exquisite joke on that author, in which he describes a frost of words 
during a voyage tothe north. The ship coming back in the Spring, 
encountered the words as they were thawing; and the crew were 
startled to hear the dreadful oaths and other iniquities they had 
uttered halfa year back, especially a sailor who had grown religious.} 
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